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word, and as ideas change words change with them.
Th&$e stories have given us some idea of the won-
derful, growth of ideas in the minds of men in the
past; they have shown us men daring all dangers
for the sake of adventure and discovery and
for pride of country; they have shown us the
growth of new ideas of religion and kindness, new
notions about science and learning: in fact, they
have given us glimpses of the whole story of human
progress.

The great lesson which these stories ought to teach
us is respect for words. Seeing as we do what a
beautiful and wonderful thing the English language
has become, it ought to be the resolution of each
one of us never to do anything to spoil that beauty.
Every writer ought to choose his words carefully,
neither inventing nor copying ugly forms of speech.
We have seen also from these stories, especially in
the chapter on " Slang/' how people have misused
certain words, until speakers and writers of good
taste can no longer use them in their original sense,
and therefore do not use them at all.

There are many other faults in speaking and in
writing which take away from the beauty and dig-
nity of the language. We shall see what some of
these faults are; but one golden rule can be laid
down which, if people keep it, will help them to
avoid all these faults. No one should ever try to
write iii a fine style. The chief aim which all young
writers should keep before them is to say exactly